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COURT or DIRECTORS, Ge. 
G ENTLEMEN, 
8 I have never been oradtifed to ſpeak 3 in public, either in : 
A the great aſſembly | the Houſe of Commons, nor in the 
little aſſembly the Robinhood, I am afraid the force of 

the objections I made to a ſuperviſorſhip in the laſt General BY 
Court, was much weakened by my inability. : ng 

Indeed many objections which occurred to me, I 80 | | 
would, with much greater propriety, be made to the Court of » 4 
Directors, than in a General Court; for, as I have no purpoſes he N 
ef party or reſentment to ſerve, any thing which may really * 
conduce to the welfare of the Company, cannot, I am well 1 1 
perſuaded, fail of being acceptable to you, however much we : 
may differ in opinion; and it ſeems but a becoming reſpect, to lay * 
my ſentiments before you previous to a more general publication. 
The opinion of any individual is of no importance: it has 
been the ſtudy of my life to get free from the bias of every opi-= _ 
nion; for I have ever experienced opinions to be the foundation 4 1 
of ignorance and folly. Fact are the proper objects of conſi | 
deration, and if men would determine according to their ow. _ „ 
judgments on Zheſe, they would ſeldom err in eſſentials. 1 
However, although J am not ſo abſurd as to think my opi- 5 

nion of any conſequence to the public, I think it is the right, not 5 o 
only of every Proprietor, but of every member of the commu- 
nity, to delare his ſentiments, and the reaſons for them, on 
every matter in which the intereſt of the Public is at ſtakes J] 


muſt be allowed to ſay, I have no mogivy rp” ina proceeding, - 
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| Company in the common and accuſtomary modes; butyl 
means to introduce a neu plan of government. Comm 


[of 


but from conviction that it is what I owe to my friends abroad, to 


the Company, and to their ſervice (which I have been accuſtomed 


D r conſider with that kind of veneration habit 


gives us towards our native country), and to this kingdom, which 
muſt be undone, if the Company does not preſerve its inde- 
pendency. 

It would be a very unjuſt reproach to the Court of Dire@ors, 
after the particular inſtance of their ſuſtice to myſelf, to ſuppoſe, . 
that giving my opinion freely, on a matter ſo important, could 
expoſe me to their reſentment ; however, I ſhould be very un- 


 -worthy of that truſt for which I am a candidate, and of the 


honourable character given me by a very diſtinguiſhedDireQor, 
which I ſhall ever be proud to deſerve, if any hopes of favour 
could induce me to do, or fear of danger deter me from doing, 


what appears to be my public duty. 


I confeſs it is to me a matter of much concern, to perceive, 
through every branch of this kingdom, an inclination to exert a 
the powers inherent in government: it is a dangerous prognoſtic ! 

As I paid the utmoſt attention. to what was faid in the Ge-- 
neral Court, I beg leave to recapitulate all the arguments which. 
I can recolle& were urged in behalf of the meaſure. 

« That the Court of Directors were choſen by the Proprie- 
6 tors, to manage their affairs; . therefore, that My ſhould | 
e be confided in?? 

In reply to this argument of * cit confidence, WER Yr is more 
than any Human Beings have a claim to, and indeed more than 
They are willing to allow the Divinity; it occurs to me the 
Court of Directors are only, choſen to conduct the affairs of 0 


orms 
require common capacities, and the errors of one year may be 


corrected the next: but when a new ſyſtem is introduced, it 


muſt be of the utmoſt benefit, or of the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences ; and although every man may ſee defefs in the Nati- 
onal Conſtitution, I hope in God this I will never let any 


ſet oF men introduce a new ONE. | 
5 N i 
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This argument is indeed-one of the ſtrongeſt which can "”e 


urged againſt the ſuperviſorſhip ; for are not the Governors 
and Councils in. India intruſted with- the management of the 
Company's affairs abroad? and, therefore, according to this ar- 
gument, the Court of Directors ſhould confide in them. But it 
was alledged, that The ſervants had 1 the moſt 
poſitive orders. 


Poſitive orders have bern diſobeyed; and * It was the 


* unanimous opinion of a General Court, from the extracts then 
read of the Company's advices lately received from India, that 
tie affairs of the company were in d flouriſhing fituation.” Of 

what nature muſt theſe pgſitive orders have been, which, diſabryed, 


* 


4 


leave the Company's affairs in a flouriſping tuation? It is the 


nature of an Engliſhman to live in a conftant apprehenſion of 


ruin; and perhaps this apprehenſion keeps him from it. If the 


Company's affairs are in a flouriſhing ſituation, they cannot require 


a precipitate commiſſion; and it can ſcarcely,be ſuppoſed they are 


in ſo dangerous a frtuation, as to make it neceſſary to effect a 
| Total change in a few months. If they had been thought in this 
deſperate ſituation, in juſtice to their creditors, and to the com- 
munity, the dividend would have been announced at 6 per cent. 

This charge of diſobedience is echoed through every corner 


of the India-Houſe. The loweſt clerk ſays our ſervants do not 


regard us, when they get abroad. With all ſubmiſſion, I was long 
abroad in the ſervice of the Company; but I never did think myſelf 
a ſervant to the Clerks, to the Directors, nor to the Proprietors, 


but to the Company, which continues ſtable and permanent, 


and to which the Proprietors themſelves, as well as the ſervants 


at home and abroad, are but relatives. The very nature af the 


Company's affairs makes that part of the conſtitutidkKegedry, 
by which a d//penfing power is left with the adminiſtration | 
abroad. I confefs, therefore, the charge of difobedience does 
not to me appear an objection of ſo much weight as it ſeems to 
the Directors. I conceive it cannot be denied that perſons on 
the ſpot have documents of knowledge, which it is impoſſible 


for the Directors to have: it has been acknowamged that the 
| „ A 2 or ders | 
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teh have been penned by Mr. Scrafton ; the point then is, 


„ whether Mr. Scrafton's opinion formed in England, approved 
«© in every reſpect by ] Mr. Vanſittart, (to give the argument its 


« whole weight) or the opinion of the Gentlemen in the ad- 
« miniſtration. of the Company's affairs abroad, formed on the 


% Hot, is moſt to be confided in?” I will allow that both par- 


ties mean the intereſt of the company, and therefore there can 
be no doubt that ſending Mr. Scrafton and Mr. Vanſittart as 
ſuperviſors, is not referring to an zmpartial judge the deciſion of 
the queſtion ; but ſending men to enforce their own ſyſtem and 
opinions: which, I ſay, appears to me a very great injuſtice to 
the Gentlemen abroad. 

There are many impartial men in England, well. informed: 
of the Company's affairs; and I will. venture to ſay, if the 
orders from the Court of Directors, and the reaſons given by 
the adminiſtration. abroad for not carrying them into execu- 
tion,' were communicated to theſe impartial men, their opinion. 
would be of more effential ſervice to the Company, than any 
ſyſtem the ſuperviſors can enforce. And as the Chairman inti- 


| mated, that all. thoſe perſons had been canſulted, whom the 
Court of Directors thought could give them advice on this 
important commiſſion, I will take leave to mention, that 


three men able to decide on the general management of the 


Company s affairs, and on the particular ſtate, of the coaſt, 


Mr. Saunders, Lord Pigot, and Mr. Orme, have eſcaped re- 
collection: I only mention thoſe whom F 5 * have not been 
conſulted. 

It was ſaid ** there was no charge 1 any man in particu- 
lar; indeed there does not ſeem room for ſuch a charge, as the 
two prineipal ſettlements, Madras and Bengal, will, when 
the Superviſors arrive in India, be under New Gavernors, of 
whoſe conduct in that important truſt, the Company have had 
no trial, and whoſe characters are unimpeached, as they muſt 


have been to have obtained. their nomination without the influ- 


ence of parti. 
Super- 
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Superviſors have been ſent to Bencoolen, and to other places, 
but it was when the affairs of the Company were in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and the heads of the ſettlement unworthy of the 
truſt -repoſed in them. I believe this is the firſt inſtance of a Su- 
perviſorſhip, where the Governor was not conſidered to be de- 
ferving of diſmiſſion. I have read as much of the Company's. 
antient records as moſt men, but I do not recollect one inſtance 
of ſuch a Commiſſion where the Chief was not thought to de- 
ſerve diſmiſſion, and diſmiſſed acccordingly. Indeed, if a Ge- 
vernor is not /# uſpeFed, it is a much more natural mode of go- 
vernment to give him extenſive powers for a time, than to ſend 
out a commiſſioner over him. | 

Is it not obvious that every boy, and the meaneſt lm in 
every ſettlement, will throw out reproachful inſi nuations againſt 
the adminiſtration as ſoon as the ſuperviſors leave it, That 
« now they are great men, but were: ſmall enough yeſterday.” 
T will be bold to fay, that this ſhoek to the adminiſtration will. 
do more eſſential diſſervice than any regulations can do good. 

It was ſaid from behind the bar, that It was the intereſt 
* of the Governors and Commanders in chief abroad, to in- 
% volve the company in diſputes;; that there might be con- 
« greſſes; and that they might reap the harveſt! Are not the 
fervants excluded by covenants from receiving preſents? if 
there are any who have broke their covenants, hey are proper 
objects of reſentment; but general imputations are od7ous; impo- 
litic, and unjuſt. Can the ſuperviſors be put under any ſtronger 
exclufion than oath and covenant ?' and what reaſon can be given, 
that they ſhall be more incorruptible than the Gentlemen now 
abroad? particularly as an Indian Prince might offer to the 
omnipotent commiſſioners, a bribe of millions for ſome grant 
or conceſſion, which the powers of the preſent eſtabliſhment: 
could not give up, even ſuppoſing the many members of _ 
adminiſtration were won over by the immenſe ſum offered. 

It has been alſo ſaid from behind the bar, ** that the ſcrvants 
abroad have _ of being umpires of Indoſtan,”. 


: $ s n. 
"This idea is mentioned by Mr. Scrafton, in his Sketch of the 


Hiſtory of Bengal, printed i in 1761 (Vide Vanſittart's Letter to 


the Proprietors, 1767, p. 21). Other men may in time get 


rid of this idea, as well as Mr. Scrafton. 


It is dangerous talking vaguely on ſo critical a ſubject. D- 
Pires of Inagſtan are fine words, whether conſidered as the effer- 
veſcence of vain- glory, or as the froth of general invective. To 
imagine the Company can maintain their preſent poſſeſſions, 


without a very ſtrict attention to the political intereſt and con- 


nexion of all the Indian powers, would betray ſuch ignorance 
as I cannot ſuppoſe to exiſt : and however chimerical a balance 
of power in India may be, the ſentiments of Lord Clive, con- 
cerning the Abdallys were certainly founded on juſt apprehen- 
Hons; the northern parts of the Mogul empire, inhabited by a 
bold and hardy race, are always to be conſidered with attention. 


Alt was ſaid, The adminiſtration of Bengal have deſired diſ- 
* tricts of the Hindaput Rajah, 4⁰⁰ miles diſtant from the 


« Company's Poſſeſſions. 
This charge is ſo very extraordinary, that it was to me a 
matter of great aſtoniſhment to hear it from behind the bar; 400 


miles from the Company's preſent poſſeſſions! Be fo good 
as look at the map, and ſee where that diſtance will carry us 


From Patnah, almoſt to Delhi.——Alarming indeed! this 
ſeemed to confirm the reports propagated in Lord Clive's name of 


| thearmy's intended march; but upon enquiry I found the Hinda- 


put Rajah lies to the ſouth of Eliabas ; and by Mr. Scrafton's 
map one third of this diſtance brings 'us into the Morattoe 
diſtricts. It muſt, therefore, be evident ſome men have not 
conſidered this point with that attention it claims. Give me 

leave to aſ If it was not ſuſpected that Sujah Dowlah meant 
«© to take the field, on pretence of an ancient claim to theſe 
« diſtricts?” If the adminiſtration of Bengal thought this would 
2 a pretence for raiſing a war, was it not prudent in them to 
remove it? For I preſume no man will pretend to ſay, that 
« if Sujah Dowlah was engaged in an Indian war, the Com- 
<c pany would not, ſooner or later, be drawn into it ?” _ 
| | plea 
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pita for deſiring theſe diſtricts was to ſupport the expence of the 


brigade at Eliabas, which the Court of Directors had ordered to 
be withdrawn from thence to Patnah ; but which the Gentle- 


men at Bengal have declared cannot be done conſiſtent with the 


ſecurity of the province. Perhaps, thinking the Company s or- 


ders proceeded from œconomy, they might think the oecaſion 
of Sujah Dowlah's views againſt the Hindaput Rajah was a fair 
one to obtain ſuch diſtricts as would bear the expence of the 


brigade at Eliabas; and might conclude, that there being no 


deduction from the revenues of Bengal, all parties would be 
ſatisfied. But as the difference of opinion about the brigade: 
ſeems to be the great point in diſpute; . it is a matter which ought. 
thoroughly to be canvaſſed, particularly, as this is an exception 
to the Chairman's general declaration, that Mr, Vanketart en- 


tirely agreed with Mr. Scrafton's ſentiments. 


Mr. Scrafton's objections are “ that whilſt the brigade: 
« js at. Eliabas with the King, we ſhall ever think our-- 
* ſelves umpires of India; and that the vicinity of Sujah- 
« Dowlah is too great. a temptation for any General, at the 
« head of a fine army, who muſt ever be r to an 


„ himſelf in the field.” 


Il )!be laſt objection ſeems to be a. very extraordinary one; for 
this General would have the ſame temptation to action if he lay 


on the ea/t, as he has lying to the we/# of Sujah Dowlah. 
The other objection is of a more complex nature. 


Firſt, if Sujah Dowlah wiſhes, as ſome pretend, to carry the 
King to Delhi, can it be our intereſt to let him effect this, and: 


unite the northern parts of the empire, under the dominion of 
the Mogul ?—Mr. Scrafton ſays, it would. be better for the. 


Company to have an Aurungzebe on the Mogul's throne.— 


But he forgets that Aurungzebes very ſeldom mount any: 
throne; and that if an Aurungzebe was on the throne of Delhi, 
the Engliſh would not be left with-the duannee of Bengal. _ 

Secondly, ſuppoſing Sujah Dowlah thinks it more expedient 
to regain his own. TE which the Engliſh beſtowed on 


Shah 


* - 
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Shah Alla m, the titular Mogul; would it be thought either 
for the honour or intereſt of the Engliſh to permit it? 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe Sujah Dowlah ſhould leave the King in peace, 


and employ his arms to the ſouth, till, by the reduction of the 


Hindaput, and other petty Rajahs, he ſhould open a commu- 
" nication with the Morattoes—would this be a ſecurity to Ben- 


gal ? Whilſt there is a brigade at Eliabas, he can purſue none 
of theſe objects: remove it, and he may chuſe which he pleaſes. ' 


The attention which has been ſhewn to him has given him a 
great conſequence ; and his particular fituation makes it ne- 


ceſſary to keep a watchful eye on him. He is a particular ex- 
ception ; but it appears to me a capital error in our Indian poli- 
tics, that as ſoon as ever a Prince becomes conſiderable, by 
eſtabliſhing a good government and reſpectable force in his own 
country, we immediately take the alarm, and think it neceſ- 
ſary to clip the wings of the eagle before it is full-pinioned. 
The danger of acceſſion of power. in Europe, ariſes from the 
ſucceſſion being regular and well-eſtabliſhed ; in India it is not 
ſo : there is very little chance that any country ſhould long re- 
main in a line of enterprizing men and wiſe princes ; and in 


India there cannot ariſe any great houſes. The power in India 
generally drops with the life of the Prince, and the country 


again droops under the adminiſtration of weak Princes and 
wicked miniſters. | | SCRE 
A wiſe Prince will always be ſolicitous of the Engliſh friend- 
ſhip, and too ſenſible of our power to be inclined to enter the 
liſts with us: he will employ his forces where we are not en- 
gaged as principals or auxiliaries, and will be glad to purchaſe 
our friendſhip with the free trade of his country, which a wa 


with him deprives us of, and ſpreads ruin every where. 


It was alleged in general, that the objects of this commiſſion 


were | | 


To bring about a general pacification on honourable terms. 
But if this ſhould be found impoſſible, to employ the force 
<* of the three preſidencies on one uniform plan. 5 


: LC : «ys. - - 
* Toreduce the enormous military expence within bounds : 
» «c And. i i 
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% And to conſider if the revenues of Bengal cannot be put 
ſs | Mee better regulations. | 
The firſt is a very deſirable object; but, I muſt conkell, as there _ 
are many men in the council at Madras, particularly Mr. 
Dupre and Mr. Haſtings, who had no ſhare in the ſprings of the 
preſent war, I cannot conceive. there is a neceſſity for any new 
' Commiſſioners to bring about this pacification; but that ſuch a 
Commiſſion may be entruſted with much more propriety to a 
Committee. of the Nm Council, 1 any new commuſſion i is. 
thought neceſſary. 
If a pacification cannot be brought = voy it 1s . 
ably neceſſary, that the force of the three preſidencies ſhould be 
exerted to one point. But how can this be effected by a Com- 
miſſion, which makes it neceſſary for the, perſons entruſted 
with it, to remove from place to place, inſtead of being confined' 
to the ſpot of action? and which commiſſion is limited to a term 
of three years, whether the war be concluded or not? 
The only effectual means of employing the whole force of 
__ Company, is by a Governor-General, with a Council of 
State, in which the governor of the particular ſettlement at 
| which the Governor-General is, might be ſecond.— This takes 
away the reproach to the ſervice of a Superviſorſhip, and inſtead, 
hangs out a new object for every man's laudable ambition; but 
an uncommon office ought not to be huddled up in a day. 

I confeſs it appears that Lord Clive's jaghire was granted to 

little purpoſe, if it cannot even now be told without a Supervi- 
vorſhip what military expences can be retrenched. 
As for the affairs of the Bengal revenue, it fhomls a very 
proper ſubject of enquiry.;. but it does not ſeem to require that 
any extraordinary powers ſhould. be given to the U CELE 
who are to examine into it. 

As it has been hinted theſe Commiſſioners are intended to 
leave laws and regulations behind them, it cannot be conſidered 
as foreign to the ſubje& to examine into the circumſtances of 
the various Parts of this great machine, T, he n. 
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New Powers: to govern our Servants” is the cry.—I dare 
ſay the man of leaſt capacity in the Direction thinks if ke had 
Sufficient powers, he has ſufficient ability to make India Utopia. 
But as an old Company's ſervant, who have conſidered the mat- 
ter long and attentively, I muſt beg leave to ſay, the Ditectors 
have power enough over the Company's ſervants. 

The Cauſes of the diſorder in India have been much milunder- 
ood ; unjuſt ſuperceſſions ſtruck the alarm; and when men 
thought their rights were infringed, and that the ſervice was no. 
inheritance, it was natural for Ine like tenants. for e. to make 
r 

I remember, when I was a boy at Madrafs, to have eat in 
the old records, a letter from the Court of Directord with a 
glow of pleafure : when they appointed Mr. Higginſon a factor, 
they ſaid, They hoped none of their ſervants would take this 
4 amiſs; for that his father had been a good and faithful ſer- 
« vant, and that they conſidered the ſon as a child of the Com- 
« pany's.” This is engaging the virtuous paſſions on the fide 
of the Direction; and virtuous paſſions will do more > than All 
- the penal laws which can be contrived. 21 

The original ſyſtem of the Company's redse appears to me 
to be the wiſeſt imaginable. The Directors have the appoint- 
ment of Writers ; and it is underſtood that then ſeniority takes 
place: any ſapercgſion or appointment of neunen, has been 
confidered as an act ſanctified by neceſſity, and not a privilege 
inherent in the Direction; and where-ever there was nc that 
neceſſity, it was an ere aj png -o Mr Rights of the Company's 8 


Man | 
We are Mitte as drills! at a time of life when theres is 


n e a poffibility of having any knaviſh principle, and be- 
fore we are much warped by national prejudices ; and tho', 
perhaps, none without ſuch prejudices are fit for government 
at home, none with them are ſuited to have any judicial inter- 
courſe abroad with Indians, as much attached as Engliſhmen 
to their cuſtoms and opinions. 
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The folds men who go abroad in the S ſer- 
vice cannot be admitted before they are ſixteen years of age; 
when they arrive in India they are generally employed for ſome 
years in copying the proceedings of the Company's Govern- 
ments, the letters which paſs between one e and an- 

employed, Ap acquire, inſeafibly, Fall habit, a general know- 
ledge of the Company” s affairs; and being unſeduced by thoſe 
ſyſtems of diſſipation which prevail at home, and ſecure of their 
promotion by the regulations of the ſervice, i in which every one 
riſes to the council by ſeniority ; they are not engaged in party 
by the hope of employment, nor occupied in Mee by fear of 
loſing it. Thus ſituated, buſineſs of every kind is regularly 
carried on, and as every one has a yiew to the higheſt ſtation, 
in his turn, every one who has the ſmalleſt ſpark 51 ambition, | 
muſt make it his ſtudy to qualify himſelf for that pre- eminence 
which merit alone can entitle him to, after a ſeries of good-be- 
haviour i in the different branches of the ſervice, has, at the end 
of twelve or fifteen years, introduced him into council. And ſo | 
well eſtabliſhed is the rule of ſucceſſion, that from an intimate | 
attention to the old records of the Company at Fort St. George, 
there does appear but one inſtance where a governor was ap- 
pointed in preference to men of good character and greater abi- 
lity, who ſtood before him on the liſt of Company's ſervants, 
viz. when Thomas Pitt was ſupplanted to make way for a bro- 
ther of Mr. Secretary Addiſon. Miniſterial influence has not 
frequently interver.ed, and I hope in God the inſtances in fu- 
ture will be more rare. In late times, when party and factions 
at home overturned every regulation of the -ſervice, it is not 
wonderful that ſome inſtances, equally irregular and inconſiſtent 
with the Company's intereſt, ſhould appear, of appointments be- 
| ſtowed on men who had no other claim chan their merits 
with a party. : 
When I was a young man I thought it hard that thels was 
no ſcope for ambition ; and that the greateſt drone would riſe as 


faſt as the man who exerted himſelf to the utmoſt ; but re- 
B 2 : | flection 


SH 
gection has long convinced me, that nothing ſo often, mars a 
man's elevation as a quick promotion: a man muſt know that 
he cannot do every thing he pleaſes, as well as feel that he. 
can do much, before be. is fit for an important truſt, ; And, 
the power lodged with the adminiſtration abroad, to ſet aſide 
from council any man, unfit by want of ability or miſbeha- 
viour, ſecures the ſervice from an inundation of fools in the 
higher offices. A council campolſed entirely of men of genius, 
would be the worſt government in the world. One in ten men 


in the Company's ſervice may be reckoned a man of ſuperior 


parts; of the other nine there will. always be enough of ſound 
underſtanding to conduct the Company's affairs, if by experi- 
ments at home the choſen few are not driven from their ſtations; 
which give me leave to ſay was the caſe at Madraſs by the ſuc- 
ceſſor to Mr. Pigot; for if Mr. Dupré had been then appoint- 
ed, all the wars and confuſions which have e ſince 
would never have befallen the Company. | 
| Having now ſhewn, by the general outline of the Com- 

pany's ſervice, that it is admirably adapted to provide 464 
men for the adminiſtration of their affairs, I will beg leave 
to compare, with this ſyſtem, the mode of electing Directors; 
and then, let the impartial judge, Whether a Governor and 
« Council, or a Court of Directors, really have the beſt title to 
10 the confidence of the public ?” I think it is but fair to ſup- 
poſe the integrity of both on a footing; at leaſt that of a com- 
pany's ſervant, whoſe life and behaviour has been known and 
canvaſſed from a boy, cannot be leſs truſt-worthy than a Pirec- 


tor who comes into office without examination, and without 
being till then an object of examination. 


A Director may be choſen by a party; by ſplit- voters who 
have no intereſt in the Company s proſperity ; by miniſterial 
influence; or by ſtock-jobbers, in hopes of flattering proſpects: 
but an improper perſon cannot be appointed to any office of 
conſequence in the Company's. ſervice without a breach of truſt 
in the Directors, who have that appointment; nor without the 

expe- 


| i i 03 
experience of fifteen or twenty years ; whereas a Director dert 
come to the chair in as many months. | 

I preſume it muſt be obvious, that it is a dangerous experi- 


ment to change the general ſyſtem of the Company's Govern- 
ment; but I muſt fay it is a very extraordinary meaſure to be 


done in a hurry, I have heard it alleged, that the Declara- 


tion © of the Company's affairs being in a flouriſhing ſituation 
. abroad,” is no objection to ſending Superviſors ; as although, 
upon the whole, the Company are in a flouriſhing ſituation, 
| there is room for corrections and LINES, e 
in the Bengal revenue. 


I have heard Mr. Scrafton inſinuate, that it does not appear 
| a there are any ſuch abuſes in the revenues of Bengal as 


ſome ſuppoſe; nor that room for improving them. One thing 
is certain, that the expence attending the Commiſſion muſt be 
very great; I will venture to ſay C 50,000 per annum, which 
ſum appeared to the Chairman of laſt year ſo immenſe, that it 
was reaſon enough with him not to make an experiment which 
_ promiſed great advantages to the Company, and to the Comms 
mercial Intereſt of this Kingdom. 

But ſuppoſe the Bengal revenues can be inereaſed, is it an 
immediate object at preſent, as the revenue is as much as can 
be inveſted ? As the Company's trade is extended, the revenue: 


will of itſelf increaſe ; and there are many modes of correcting. 


the abuſes of collection much more effectual than any effort 


of temporary Commiſſioners who are to leave gu ed men to- 


carry their plans into execution. Iwill be bold to ſay, a good. 
ſhoe- maker would ſcorn: to ſew every ſtitch in a pair of ſhoes: 


by order. Something muſt be left to men's pride and dignity, ON 


even in the meaneſt offices and occupations. 

As Superviſor muſt be intended to correct ſome i or 
very enormous abuſe ; and to eſtabliſh ſome wiſe regulation of 
univerſal influence: he muſt, therefore, to anſwer any good: 
_ Purpoſe of his commiſſion, be veſted with unlimited powers. 


Two Superviſors is no abſurdity, becauſe, on a difference of 


opinion, the decifion muſt depend on the voice of one, and 
therefore the * is, in fact, 9 more 2 an aſſiſt 


\ . ants, 


| — = La 1 
ant, or a ſucceſſor, in caſe of an accident to the other, But three 
Superviſors ſeems a contradiction in terms. | 

The duty of a Superviſor is at beſt very odious. To pry into 
the errors and faults of other men, is an ungracious taſk; but 
to make it Supportable, there muſt be a native purity, and dig- 
nity of character in the Superviſor, to impreſs an opinion that 
his conduct is the reſult of duty and virtue. He muſt be above 
the influence of paſſion or caprice, and mete out his judgments 
with an equal hand to all men. This degree of ſublime virtue 
is ſeldom found in human nature; but it is incanſiſtent with 
| the feelings and paſſions of the ſoul, that it ſhould be found in 
men, who have been deeply engaged in the diſputes, which 
have ariſen from the actions to be examined, or to which hep 
gave riſe. | 
* Cxſar's wife muſt not even be ſuſpected x if hers are any. 
ſuſpicions hanging on the Superviſor, # vain will be his endea- 
vours to enforce virtue and order, by precept and infliiftution. 

I have a very great reſpec for the military character of Col. 
Forde; I think the Company are not more indebted to any mi- 
litary officer they ever had in their ſervice, than to 7hat man, 
who, ſcorning to ſcreen himſelf under an excuſe of the flights 
and injuries he had received, nobly reſumed the command at a 
critical and important juncture, attacked and defeated the 
Dutch: I admit that his ſervices have not been confidered 
with that attention they deſerve, and that he has a better plea 
to a recompence from the Company than any officer who has 
been in Bengal; becauſe, what was in others a duty, was in 
him virtue. But I do not know any quality 1 in Col. Forde, to 
make me entertain the ſhadow of an opinion, that he has a 
claim to go abroad to India in the character of Superviſor, 
I think the ſphere of life in which he has acted, is indeed, a 
ſufficient objection, and can never ſee any propriety in ap- 
pointing a Soldier to ſuperviſe the affairs of a politico-com- 
mercial Company. At the ſame time, as he has no character 
to be cleared, no party to ſerve, I muſt think this appoint- 


ment, if it is meant as a reward from the Company, very in- ; 
g adequate to his deſerts. | 


—- Although 8 


on 


Although 50 man is farther from a captious deſire of inveſti- 


gating and expoſing characters, I cannot but think it is requi- 


ſite very critically to examine thoſe who are propoſed for any 
new and uncommon office. In the ordinary employments. of 
the Company's ſervice, I'do not think greater virtue or ability 
requiſite than is commonly to be found ; but I think in fo im- 
portant an office as Superviſor, Aa greater chaſtity of character is 
required: for it. is not enough that he be as good as other's his 
truft being greater, it behoves him to De Herter. 

I think there are many perſonal objeckions to both the other 
perſons propoſed for Superviſors ; but, to ſhew that I am not 
the leaſt inclined to call any man's character or conduct into 
queſtion, I ſhall ſay nothing on this head till the meaſure" is 


finally determined on. For, if it ſhould be ſet aſide, it is un- 
neceſſary to examine whether the perſons prepoſed: were or 


were not fit for ſo important a truſt. 


As a friend to the Company, 1 ſhall N two degulakibne 


at Home, which I am convinced will be more conducive to their 


proſperity and independence than any Superviſorſhip. 

iſt, That at every Quarterly Court, each Director ſhall give 
« in writing a full and faithful account of all Tranfactions he 
«© has had in India- ſtock, ſince the laſt Quarterly Court. 

* 24. That no Director ſhall, directly or indirectly, have 
in _— Contract under Government, nor Share in Subſcription.” 


J am, GENTLEMEN, 
A True Friend to the Company ; 


| And, therefore, with all due ReſpeR, 
Your very Humble Servant, 


ALEXANDER DALRYMPLE. 


> 
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A. R. DA L R YMPL E Pręſentt kts Compliments to 

| he thinks his Duty 
to the Sy as a Preis, and as an old and faithful Servant, 
calls upon him to oppoſe a Meaſure which appears to him 2 injurious 
to the Company, and reproachful to the Service : but, at the ſame 
Time, he means through Life to aft with the utmoſt Candour and 
' Openneſs hie has, therefore, only printed Twenty-five Copies of 
this Letter, that 1f any Gentleman in the Direction ſhould think 
proper to make Objections to any Part, he may have an Opportunity 
of weighing theſe Objections before his Sentiments are communicated fo 
the World, which he means to do on TR next. 


34d July, 1769. 


: N. B. A Copy of this was ſent to each of the Dec. 


